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List of Gasolene Licenses and Permits Granted June 1929 

Number in ( ) indicates number of pumps. 

Owner Address Brand 

Napoleon Bouvier Centre Street (1) Socony 

Wilfred Houle Centre Street (1) Socony 

Joseph Pelletier Centre Street (1) Tydol (1) Walburn 
(1) Texaco (1) Atlantic 

Josiah Merrill Centre Street (1) Gulf 

Wasyl Kornicki Centre Street (2) Socony 

Assumption Church Centre Street (1) Lagace 

Harold E. Cook South Main Street (3) Socony (1) Sunoco 
(1) Tydol 

Guidette Colombaretti South Main Street (1) Texaco 


Narcisse Peloquin 


South Main Street 


(2) Gulf (1) Sunoco (1) Texaco 
(1) Indian Head 


Mrs. Joseph Gallipeau South Main Street (1) Texaco 

Herbert H. Ambler South Main Street (1) Socony 

Estella Paine Mechanic Street (2) Gulf (1) Texaco 
Dominic DiPetro Mechanic Street (1) Tydol 

John Avadanian Mechanic Street (1) Texaco 

John Graves Mechanic Street (2) Colonial 

Arthur Curtis Mechanic Street (1) Socony 

Emil Gauvin Mendon Street (1) Socony 

Frank E. Knights Mendon Street (1) Texaco 

J.E, Camp and Sons Hartford Avenue (1) Gulf 

Charles Fisher Hartford Avenue (1) Socony 

Peter Thibeault Hartford Avenue (1) Socony 

E.J. Wentzel Hartford Avenue (2) Colonial 
George C. Rhodes Lake Street (1) Socony 

Rene Fleuette Locust Street (1) Socony 

Est. Perry Goldthwaite, Jr. Hartford Avenue (1) Socony 
*Bellingham Woolen Maple Street (1) Socony 
*Edmond Goggins No. Bellingham (1) Socony 

*L. Francis Thayer Bellingham Center (1) Socony 

*Taft Woolen Co. Caryville (1) Socony 

* Addison E. Bullard Caryville (1) Socony 
*Hyman Daniels South Main Street (3) Gulf 

* Alfred Pouliot South Main Street (1) Colonial (2) Socony 
* Alfred Carrier Centre Street (2) Socony (1) Texaco 


**Otto L. Bullard 
**Richard Potvin 
* Garage and gasoline 
** Garage only 


Hartford Avenue 
Centre Street 


Some of the owners that had just one pump may have 
used the gasoline for their company trucks or automobiles. 


The gasoline station in the picture was operated by John 
Graves and stood where Moore’s garage is now. 


A South Bellingham Family 


In 1889, a one room brick school referred to as 
the “city school” stood on the west side of South 
Main Street near Crooks Corner. 


When this school no longer fit the needs of the 
South Bellingham community, a new two room 
school was built. In the late 1890’s the brick 
school was sold to George W. Cook for a sum of 
$132.00. (A second source states the sum was 
$250.00.) The building was used for a home for 
George and Mary Cook who were later joined 
by their son Harold E. 


At a town meeting in March of 1906, It was 
voted to add two rooms to the two room school 
house that replaced the bnck building. The 
contract for this addition was awarded to 
Ichabod Cook and Sons. Ichabod and his wife 
Minerva had two sons, George W. and Waldo I., 
who worked with their father as carpenters. 
The cost of this two room addition was 
$7247.25. While building the addition, the cellar 
was enlarged, cemented and a new foundation 
wall was built. The cement blocks for the 
foundation must have been hand made by the 
Cooks because, it is believed, that one of the 
forms for making these blocks still exists. 


The former brick school where George and 
Mary Cook lived is still in the family. Their 
granddaughter Norma Cook Renaud and her 
husband Richard now reside there. 

There have been changes to the building over 
the years, but the basic structure of the building 
is still the same as it was in the old “city 
school”. 


Ichabod Cook also built the original two room 
section of the Center School which was recently 
razed, This section was built in 1873 at a cost of 
$2600.00. 


original view present view as a home 


Later, George W. Cook and his son Ilarold E. 
operated a lumber company which was located 
on the north side of the house. The company 
was started after the 1938 hurricane when 
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George and Harold went to Providence with 
their truck and brought back a load of shingles. 
They did this to help out their neighbors who 
needed shingles to repair roofs damaged by the 
storm. Cook’s Lumber Company was located 
approximately where “From the Top” is located. 
The home was used as sort of an office in that 
bills were paid at the kitchen table. 


Lumber to be sold was trucked in from New 
Hampshire by Harold. Often, when he returned 
with a load of lumber, neighbors would gather to 
see the lumber unloaded by backing the truck up 
quickly and braking suddenly. The lumber 
would then slide off the back of the truck. 
Sometimes when this procedure didn’t work 
properly and the lumber slid only partially off, 
the front wheels of the tuck wouid rise several 
feet off the ground. Then, when the truck was 
driven forward, the front wheels would land on 
the ground with quite a thump. 


Harold’s sons Clarence, Harold E. Jr., and John 
later worked with him in operating the lumber 


yard. Cook’s Lumber cae So in 1960. 


-CooKs | 


RETTER aii Dak 


Picture taken at East Blackstone Fair where 
Cook’s Lumber had a both. Left to nght: Harold 
E. Clarence “Cookie”, John, Harold E. “Junior” 


Submitted by Norma Cook Renaud, daughter of 
Harold E. Sr., who is a direct descendant of 
Nicholas Cook one of the first settlers of 
Bellingham mac 


HOW 
ME BETTER LIVING. 


ole 


Caos: 


~ This is what I like to call these 


CENTER SCHOOL 
1876-2006 


South Grammar School 


1896-1998 


Recess 


Bet you can remember the fun and trials 
we all had at "recess" time ? And how soon 
the bell called a halt to our pleasures ? 
Now, at our age, it sure seems as if the 
Whole period went by in a flash! Would 
that childhood could last much longer,tho! 
we know it cannot. 

All we can do is to warn you young uns 
savor every moment and treasure it for the 
joy it will give you before you "kick the 
bucket" 4} 


3 schools--they always sort of 
belonged to each other?) 2 


<< 
NORTH SCHOOL 
1881-2007 


Here is some early school history-- 


— 
otc 


In 1737, the town voted to have free 
schools for 6 months in 5 different 
homes. 


In 1744, 7 school districts were 
f.2imed( again in private homes). 


In 1841, there were 9 schools with 
4/52 0up use 


As the town grew, so did the necessity for more schools. These 
early schools went by number... 
4--Chilson School...1830 
5--(no name) 1851 
2--Cary School(Farm ST.) 


10--Center School...1873 
9--North School 1881 
3--Beaver Pond School 
6--Lake St. & Center St. 
in 1889 it became Wilcox School 
8-South School, moved 1889 
6--Longfellow School...1889 
As the town continued to grow, many of these small schools were 
abandoned and occasionally they grew, by combining several. 


Se SS a as 


It seems that each person attending these schools had a special 
memory...North, Center, and South Schools. NORTH SCHOOL was built in 
1881 with 2 rooms, but as the population increased more space was 
needed and in 1889, tw0O more rooms were added. In 1939-1940, it was 
decided to combine some classes with those of CENTER SCHOOL. 


All students in the 5th and 6th grade attended Center School 
and all 7th and 8th grade students attended North School. This was 
the first time that many school children rode a "SCHOOL BUS". 

ISABEL MURPHY,CLARA MACY and AGNES RILEY were cornerstones at 
North School for many years, til retirement 'hit' them. DANIEL BREEN 
was also one of the upper-grade teachers. 

A good student from the upper grades would watch over the lower 
classrooms, so the teachers could have a 'break'. Otherwise, the teach- 
er was with her/his class all day. In those days there were no spec- 
ialists. Each teacher taught "music, penmanship, art, athletics, etc." 
to their class. 


Many grown-ups living in Bellingham today, must have memories of 
attending North School and seeing their children the same. 


-------- Although I only attended the North School for 
2 years, it holds a special memory for me. My 
mother completed nine years of schooling there. At 
that time there were nine grades instead of 
eight. That was in the early 1900s. She often 
mentioned a favorite teacher Miss Hallia. She 
and several from her class went on to business 
school in Woonsocket. During the 1930s I attended 
the 7th and 8th grades there. Many years later, 
in the 1950s, two of my children started their 
education there. The North School is part of my 
naniy history... 

This school was sold in 2006 to a private party, with the stipu- 
lation that the outer appearance of the building will STAY-THE-SAME. 


CENTER SCHOOL grew from a one-room schoolhouse that was moved to a 
new location and more work on it changed it into a 2-story building in 
1876. It was listed as GRAMMAR and PRIMARY at this time. Until 1894 
only the lower room was used. At this time, a 3-year High School oc- 
cupied the upper room. This was discontinued in 1899. Downstairs had 
5 grades. In 1901, it was voted to remodel and add 2°more rooms, with 
3 grades in each room. It is easy to see how a burgeoning population 
caused havoc for 'school committees' and residents and builders... 

In my immediate family-my father attended Center School, also my 
brother and I. My mother taught here for several years, AND I had a 
daughter who attended here also. You can see ‘how much' Center School 
meant to all of us. 

Teachers , that I recall and associate with Center School were: 
MABLE DECELLES, ANNA HEROUX and MISS DAVIS. Many others also were 
responsible for the educating of the children of our town as the years 
went by.. Miss DeCell might have been small in stature, but she 
wielded a strong arm(discipline)...As a 1st grader, one recess I was 
sitting in the shade of the building when a hard ball flew past me and 
broke a basement window. Being in the vicinity, I was accused and 
had to report to the principal. I was so terrified that my teacher, 
Miss Davis sat with me tillthe whole matter was straightened out. This 
all happened more than 50 years ago, but some things you never forget. 


In the 1930s, teachers were strong disciplinarians. When misbe- 
having--students got shakings, put in the corner, put in the closet, 
or got a ruler across their knuckles..Teachers said they were pre- 
paring us for High School......When we arrived at school in the morn- 
ing, we had to wait outside until the bell rang--no matter how cold it 
was....The ORIGINAL BELL that once called students to class was on 
display in the Town Hall Annex for a number of years. It is now on 


exhibit at the Bellingham Historical Commission Museum. 


Several old newspaper articles were 
discovered in our archives that seem to 
fiteright into this anticle-—-I feel ‘sure 
you ,cansvelate tovtsome.of thems Perse? 


Pupils Pay Visit, 
To Post Office” 


BELLINGHAM — Miss Nancy 
Leone and her second grade vis- 
ited the Bellingham Center Post 
Office recently. Acting Postmaster 
Marion Norman instructed the 
children on the correct way to 


Clara Macy, born in 1894, lived in 
Bellingham all her life, but was forced to cddreas. firetonnerne 
go to high school in Franklin because her ; 
town had no high school, explained Pires ot tak dest pact Getee eee 
Gonthier. built, new machines being used 

“After graduation, she returned to 
Bellingham to teach and serve as princi- 


pal for 50 years,” said Gonthier. “She was 
instrumental in bringing three new 
schools to town, so they decided to name 
this school after her.” 

Clara Macy retired from teaching in 
1964, 10 years before she died. 


New stamps of 1957-58 were ex- 
amined by the 18 pupils and a 
question and answer period ‘was 
held. Mrs. Hilda Thayer, clerk at 


each pupil with a replica of a mail 
box with his or her name on it, 
after which they returned to their 
classroom at the Center School. 


One more of the SISTERS--South School(Occasionally called 'the 
City School')was originally established jin 1830. ‘fhe original building 


_ was moved and a new school house was built in 188€In 1902 it was 


jacked-up and 2 rooms were added. In 1920 it was expanded to 8 rooms- 
this made South School the largest elementary or grammar school in town. 

In the lower grades, when school started in the morning and after 
Opening exercises, which consisted of a Bible reading, the Lord's 
Prayer, the salute to the flag, and a patriotic song, each child had 

to put a clean handkerchief on her/his desk and put her/his hands on 
the desk top. As the teacher walked by, she would look for the clean 
handkerchief and the student would show both sides of their hands to 
show that they were also clean. 

When a student referred to the boys' or to the girls' bathroom, 
it was referred to as the 'basement' and you really did go to the 
basement. To reach the 'basement', the girls had to walk past the 
furnace which was always an eerie sight to see the flames through 
the vents in the door as the wood and coal burned in the furnace. 

Lunches were served upstairs in the "Community Building" (now 
called the MURRAY building) for those who so desired. All the stu- 
dents walked in line from the school to the "Community Building" 


| where the food was prepared and served by the W.P.A. The food was 


government surplus food and served at a cost of a penny a day. Later 
the price went up to five cents per day. The purpose was to let stu- 


|}dents have at least one hot meal each day. Many were not used to 


eating packaged and powdered food, such as strawberry milk, so we 


|} brought our own lunch from home. This program lasted only a few years. 


South School being the largest grammar school in town had a much 
larger number of teachers. Some from the 1940s and 1950s were: 
FRANCES TYNDALL,MARGARET HAINE,ARLENE FOTTLER,MAE RYAN,MARGUERITE 
MORAN, GERTRUDE (RHODES )WORRAL,MILDRED TAFTON,MARY BASZNER,ELIZABETH 
SULLIVAN; THEODORE FINNERTY,ANTHONY MINICHIELLO,GEORGE ROY..... 


South School 


e. } These school buildings were the heart and soul 
Lists 23 On of our town, but with the passing of years, they 
were let to fall into dis-repair and were abandoned 


Honor Roll Many elected officials felt the schools were in 


a5 such poor condition, they were not worth Saving. 
BELLINGHAM — Twenty-three A number of townfolk felt differently, but they 


South School pupils, nine;in the COUld not sway the vote...... 
seventh grade and 14 in the eighth, 
attained ,honor ratings in the last 
marking period, it was announced 
today by Edward J. Rabaioli, 
principal, They include: Grade 
7 — Adell Durso, Janice Fino, 
Mary Beth Fafard, Jean Galla- 
gher, Carol Ann LaVoie, John 
Marks, Judith Mostek, John 
Peterson and Cheryl Staples. - 
Grade 8 — Richard Briere, 
Joan Burns, Lucille Desmarais, 
Roger Gaboury, Marilyn Gavasso, 
Robert Gelinas, Concetta Gior- ik 
dano, Karen Normindin, Marga- South School 1 89 6 
ret Redman, Robert Rhodes, Den- 
nis Roy, Richard Stearns, Nicho- 
las Vass and Joseph Whalen. 


Teacher: "Name 3 collective nouns" 


Pupil: "dustpan, waste basket, and vacuum cleaner." 


Big Be: 


POINTS OF INTEREST IN THE 1920s,30s,&40s 


Bellingham had several small stores 
in the North and Center of town in 
years gone by. Goldwaith's was in 
Caryville, Poleck's and later,John 
Michalowski's market on Hartford Ave. 
Barrett's store was where Cedar Hill 
Road is now. Ernie Camp had a store 
on Maple St. The Awcommon Inn was 
also on Hartford Ave. Ice cream and 
candy was sold there and Saturday 
night would often find a dance going 
on “Orval whistepanty.eylwo,tarm<stands 
opened every summer on the street - 
Brown's was where the Strata Bank now 
stands. It was noted for its early 
corn. Mooney's Farm up the street 
was noted for its strawberries and 
corn. Folks came from the city to buy 
fresh produce. Kay's Farm on North 
Main St.(where Weathersfield is now) 
always had a big pumpkin crop. People 
bought them to make jack o lanterns 


for their children as well as for pies, 


Olson's and Thomas's poultry farms 
were also on Hartford Ave. Thomas's 
farm was the Sunnyside Poulty Farm, 


specializing in chicken: and fresh eggs,twO houses at the end. 


There was a hatchery there and baby 
chicks were shipped everywhere. For 
a short while Rawling's Turkey Farm 
was where Varney's is now and before 
The Sunnyside Poultry Farm came, it 
was a rabbit farm. Leo Stearns also 
had a turkey farm on Taunton St. and 
raised gladioli. George Melrose 
raised flowers on Maple St. and sold 
them in the city. 

My uncle had a coal, wood and ice 
business in Caryville. It was excit- 
ing for a youngster to watch ice being 
harvested on the Box Mill Pond. It 
was cut in blocks with big saws and 
long poles pushed it over to where a 
pung, drawn by a team of four horses, 
was waiting. I was always afraid the 
pung and horses would break through 
the ice. 

In the Center of town there was 
Thayer's Store, Berry's and White's. 

There were a few restaurants in 
town. 
The Blue Bird on Mendon St. and Ma 
Glockner's on Maple St. People came 
from all over to enjoy Ma's famous 


fried chicken dinner. Once, while 


Hebert's was at the Four Corners 


hedaeatenn ae in New Hampshire, we were 
iasked if we lived any where near Ma 
Glockner's. Roger's Restaurant was 
‘in the center of town. 

| A house once stood where Varney's 
joffice 1s now. Where the Sandan. lee 
iwas an open field with a cart path to 
;Beaver Pond Dam. Another cart path | 
lwas across from where John's Junk Yard 
rise It led to a section of the Dpolgaas 
‘called the Point. Another led to the 
‘cottages that bordered the pond and 
still another led in from Grove St.to 
‘the cottages. 

Taunton St. included the whole 
‘street back then but the actual street 
i\veered off through a sand pit and came 
jout on Depot St. The town sold that 
ito Varney Bros. and about, the same 
itime the Hartford Ave side of Taunton 
iSt. became Nason St. At that time, 
‘there were only two houses on Taunton | 
‘St. The River Rd. that led from Depot 
‘St. to North Main was closed off. | 
Taunton, Hixon and Farm St. were dirt 
‘roads and so was Hartford Ave. from 
‘the North Main St. intersection to the 
‘Mendon town line. Hixon St. had only 
Farm St.had the 
‘Poor Farm and a few houses on the Cary; 
iville end. 
There were two cafes in town - The 
‘Paddock on Mendon St. and Sullivan's 
in the Center. 

We had three post offices. One 
was in Camps store on Maple St. anotheé 
in Thayer's Store in the Center and 
one on Pearl St. in Caryville. That 
was later moved to a little store on 
Hartford Ave. run by Stanley Chase. 
Being a small town with a populatio 
between 2 and 3000. the telephone ex- 
changes were a nightmare. We had four 
|Milford, Medway, Franklin and woon- 
‘socket. It was a pay call to call 
from one exchange to the other. A few 
be the older homes had the wooden wall 
iphone that had to be cranked to get 
the operator. Others had the tall tyf 
with the ear piece hung on the side. 
|Our phone line was Milford and our 
;mailing address was Medway R.F.D. 
There were gas stations at Caryvill 
‘Garage, Thayers, White's and Berry's — 
‘Many people didn't own a car. The 
‘fish man would come around every Fri- | 
day, milk was delivered to the door, | 
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the ice man and baker came several 
times a week. We had‘card to put in 
the window for ice or if we had dry 
cleaning we wanted picked up. A man 
selling dry goods would stop a couple 
of times a month. All our other 
shopping would be done in Woonsocket 
or Milford. 

Although most of the town had 
electricity, North Bellingham didn't 
get it until 1925. Houses were heated 
by the kitchen stove and a parlor 
stove. The bedrooms were unheated. 
Winter mornings would find a frosty 
scene decorating all the windows. 

Most homes had private wells anda 
privy at the edge of the yard. The 
town was peppered with stone walls, 
even through the woods. No doubt 
they were used as boundry lines as 
well as for clearing fields for gaf= 
dens or pasture land. 

Most farms had an apple orchard 
which would put on a beautiful show 
every May. A small camp where Monique, 
Drive is now, boasted a large patch of’ 
lily of the valley that was white 
with fragrant blossoms. 

There were four churches in 
town back then Two Catholic and two 
Baptist. 

Crime was almost unheard of, few 
people owned a car and if they did, 
was only one. Traffic jams were in | 
the cities, there were no local malis, 
Pollution was almost unheard of, al- 
though I'm sure trains going through 
town added a bit. The only trucks on ; 
the road were small delivery trucks, 
no tractor trailers. 

Many people didn't know where Bell-| 
ingham was and if they did, they said 
we lived in the sticks or the bushes. 
Recently there was a piece in the 
paper about all the construction and 
Our country roads not being able to 
Nangle all the traffic, as after all 
it was once a Cow Town. Cow Town, 
sticks or bushes, it was a wonderful 
place to kive and grow up. 

. I'm sure I must have left out some 
places. If so, maybe some of our 
readers will write and let us know. 


F.M.M. 
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A GLIMPS OF SPRING 


‘I caught a glimps of Spring today 


As Winter tiptoed on her way. 
There still was ice and snow around, 
But pushing up through frozen ground 
Were crocuses so brave and dear, 
Proclaiming springtime was quite near. 
A lovely sight you are, you know, 
Gold floweres shining in the snow; 
God's choice for ushering in the Spring 
Gladness and hope to us bring 
Assuring us of life anew 
When every Winter is through. 
By Beverly J. Anderson 


LETTERS TO EDITOR 

To whom it may concern; 
I would like to thank you for sending 
the Crimpville Comments to my mother, 
Irene (Moore) Hough. She enjoys reading 
it.as.much.as Lsdo. 
In the Winter 2007 issue 175, I not- 
iced an article from Evelyn Bragg from 
Sidney, Maine about her uncle Amos Adams. 
According to my great grandmother, Myra 
Moore's bible, She mentioned Amos Adams 
and I would like to find out more in- 
formation on the Adams family. 
Thank you, and I really wish I could 
send you more of a donation, but at 
this time it is limited. 


Sincerely, Edna Martell 


DEATHS 
Bruno Santini 
June E. Brodeur 
Virginia Eldredge 
JudLene A. Collins 
Miriam A. Grover 
Fr. James H. Connolly 
Harold A. Maines Sr. 
Norbet Leclaire 
Rita Casavant 
George MacCollum 
Raymond (Butch) Fenoff 
Shirley (Mowry) Voelker 
Evelyn Bragg 
Edward W. Slavin 
Rasma Ferris 


, Robert L. McGovern 
, John M. Broderick Jr. 


Mary L. (McCooey) Erb 


_Mary Anne (Hoothay) Arcand 


CARROLL E. WHITE, 


ORVILLE C. RHODES, 
GILBERT H. DRAKE,# 


FRED A. SHERBORN, 
HENRY W. PICKERING, 
OTTO L. BULLARD, 


CLARENCE A. CROOKS, 
JAMES O. RICHARDSON, 
JOHN E. BARBER, 


Town Officers for 1907. 


TOWN CLERK, 
HENRY A. WHITNEY. 


TREASURER, 


L. FRANCIS THAYER. 


SELECTMEN, 
MICHAEL F. RYAN, 
HENRY W. PICKERING. 


ASSESSORS OF TAXES, 
CARROLL E. WHITE, 
CHARLES S. CARTER.?+ 


OVERSEERS OF THE POOR, 

Term expires March 1, 1908 
Term expires March 1, 1909 
Term expires March 1, 1910 


SCHOOL COMMITTEE, 
Term expires March 1, 1908 
Term expires March 1, 1909 
Term expires March 1, 1910 


AUDITOR, 
NATHAN W. SANBORN. 


* Resigned. 
+ To fill vacancy. 


COLLECTOR OF TAXES, 
*WALTER E. COOK, TWALTER H. THAYER. 


TREE WARDEN, 


HENRY A. WHITNEY. 


FENCE VIEWERS, 


MAURICE J. CONNOLLY, PROCTOR P. COOKE, 
ORVILLE C. RHODES. 


CONSTABLES, 


EDWIN M. BENNETT, HIRAM E. CROOKS, 
GILBERT H. DRAKE, WALTER H. THAYER. 


CEMETERY COMMITTEE, 
ORVILLE C. RHODES, 
S. FRED METCALF, 
HENRY A. WHITNEY, 


Term expires March 1, 1908 
Term expires March 1, 1909 
Term expires March 1, 1910 


LIBRARY TRUSTEES, 
MRS, OLIVE COOK, 
HENRY A. WHITNEY, 
WESLEY E. HOWES, 


Term expires March 1, 1908 
Term expires March 1, 1908 
Term expires March 1, 1909 
MRS. MAY L. WRIGHT, Term expires March 1, 1909 
MRS. ALICE A. BURR, Term expires March 1, 1910 
MISS BERTHA FRANKLIN, Term expires March 1, 1910 


* Did not qualify. 


+ Appointed to fill vacancy. 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE SELECTMEN, 1907. 


FIELD DRIVERS, 


MAURICE J. CONNOLLY, JOSEPH PALMER, 
NATHANIEL W. PICKERING. 


SEALER OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 
HENRY A. WHITNEY. 


Ayia 


ISLBRIDGE A. RHODES, 
EDWIN MIGNEAULT, 


ELBRIDGE A. RHODES, 
SAMUEL L. METCALF, 
IMTRAM E. CROOKS, 


JUDSON E. CAMP, 
BY MAN RaCANLP: 


WILLIE LEVESQUE, 
JAMES O. RICHARDSON, 
1IUGH MEARS, 


S. FRED METCALF, 
HENRY A. WHITNEY, 


FOREST FIRE WARDS, 
UL, PRANCIS DAY ERs 
S. FRED METCALF. 


SURVEYORS OF WOOD AND LUMBER, 

L. FRANCIS THAYER, 

HENRY A. WHITNEY, 
ELBRIDGE GRANT, 

JUDSON E. CAMP. 


PUBLIC WEIGHERS, 


CLARENCE A. CROOKS 
L. FRANCIS THAYER. 


BURIAL AGENT, 
HENRY A. WHITNEY. 


POLICE OFFICERS, 
JOHN J. SCHNEIDER, JR., 
FRANK DUQUETTE, 
TIMOTHY FOLEY, 
J. FRANCIS NAUGHTON. 


INSPECTOR OF ANINALS AND PROVISIONS, 
CARROLL E. WHITE. 


SEXTONS, 
HENRY W. PICKERING, 
ORVILLE C. RHODES. 


JANITOR OF TOWN HALL, 


ELIPHALET S. SEARS. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF STREETS, 


ORVILLE C. RHODES. 


Memorial Day. 


Memorial exercises were held at Bellingham Center, Sunday, 
May 26, 1907, by Post 60, G. A. R., of Franklin, accompanied 
by the Sons of Veterans and Women’s Relief Corps. The ex- 
ercises were as follows: Prayer by the Post Chaplain; singing 
by the Baptist choir; reading by Miss Mabel Webber, and ad- 
dresses by Rev. E. C. Harrington of Bellingham, and members 
of Post 60, followed by the decoration of the soldiers’ graves. 
The exercises were closed by singing America. 

The exercises were held at North Bellingham, Sunday, May 
26, 1907, by the West Medway Post, Sons of Veterans, and the 
Women’s Relief Corps. The exercises opened with prayer by 
the Post Chaplain, followed by an address by Rev. Mr. Harring- 
ton. The singing was in charge of Prof. E. B. Stowe. 

The services at Rakeville Cemetery were in charge of Henry 
W. Pickering of the Woonsocket Post, and appropriate exercises 
were carried out by members of the Post. 


MEMORIAL EXERCISES OF BELLINGHAM PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Town Hall, Bellingham, Friday, May 24, 1907. 


Song. The New Hail] Columbia. Schools 
Prayer. Rev. Munroe Rockwood. 
Exercise. The Vanishing Army. Girls from Miss Feltham’s 
Class. 

Recitation. Our Heroic Sires. Margaret Desmond. 
Song. Memorial Day. Massey Grammar School. 
Essay. Story of Patriotic Songs. Alice Spencer. 

Recitation. Memorial Day. Annie Kennedy. 

Song. Hurrah for the Dear Old Flag. So. Intermediate Sch. 
Exercise. Three Soldier Boys. Francis Woodhead, Waldo 
Kennelley, Alexander McLean. ° 
Recitation. The New Memorial Day. Lewis Rhodes. 


Song. Flag Song. Massey Primary School. 
Exercise. Memorial Day. Marion Perkins, Blanche Ferner, 
Rita Beaudry, Stephen Brothers, Leonard Estes. 
Essay. Story of the Grand Army. Nora Kane. 
Address. Rev. T. C. Watkins. 

Song. America. Schools and Audience, 


MEMORIES from the 1930's and 1940's 


The Edgar Wade Farm on Scott Hill Road was quite a place in the late 
"30s and '40s. Edgar was a politician in Bellingham, he ran a dairy farm 
and had a pond with a dirt track around it. Area men came to the pond to 
train their horses and have outings.(# remember going to many of these.) 
Edgar's daughter married John Cameron, who had a place on Blackstone St. 
He called it Saddle Back Ranch. Though John had a college education, he 
didn't like being "cooped up". John and his brother-in-law would head 
to Florida in November and return somewhere about April 1st...I read in 
a large newspaper in the late '60s, that John was a sheriff ina place 
called Rabbit Gulch in eastern Texas. I'm wondering how many people in 
Bellingham remember John and Saddleback Ranch... 


Do any of you remember the WPA programs that President Roosevelt 
started to get the country back on its feet? There were 2 fields across 
from === the VFW, on Scott Hill Rd. The government provided seeds and 
the people of Bellingham who wanted to, worked the gardens all summer. 
As I recall, someone kept track of how many hours they worked. They 
were rewarded with produce during the summer and winter months. Iremem- 
ber my older brother and I would take our horse, wagon and cultivator 
and go up for the day(3-4 days a week). The town had a building 
behind the Town Hall and the end nearest the Hall was a dirt bank. This 
was a storage area for the variety of vegetables that were produced in 
the garden. What a lot of produce was produced in this project by so 
many hands and I think people were happier working in this way. 


Another WPA project at this time was making clothes for the needy. 
It was held in the basement of the Town Hall. Women would come on a 
designated day and sew with the fabric that the government provided. 
They made shirts, skirts, blouses and aprons. Some of them that Iremem- 
ber wereKatherine Garriepy, Lettie Knott, Marion Thayer, Luvia Cook, Vera 
| Gaskill and others. There was great comradery among these women and a 
great amount of good resulted from this project. 


Also under this WPA program was the Town water system. I can remem- 
ber when the large water tank was erected on Scott Hill Rd., diagonally 
across from what used to be Scott Hill Auto Sales. The trenches for the 
| water pipe were all dug by hand( 6 men to the crew and they would dig 
50 feet of trench, If I remember correctly, there were 3 or 4 crews 
digging as they went by our house. 2 or 3 men would dig for a half hour 
and then 3 others would take over. I don't know how many men were in- 
volved in this project.(Maybe someone else will remember this project.) 
If I recall the records right, Bellingham had one of the best quality 
water systems in the state at that time. 


This project gave many men money to provide for their families. I 
| think this was one of the best things for the country--getting men jobs 
} in their own community. If a man didn't show up for work, there were 

|} 2 or 3 others ready to take his place til they returned. I believe it 

| took two or three years to complete this work.... 


Maurice Patrick 


ah 


CRIMPVILLE COMMENTS 


Vol. 2. Issue 9. Week ending Sept. 20, 1970. 


Do. you know what he’s talking about? 


At a ribbon cutting ceremony of the new Woonsocket Ey-pass 
on August £5, 1970, the Governor Of Khode Island, Frank 
Licht, made the following statement: 


"The Massachusetts Department. of Public Works is improving 
Route 126 to the North of Woonsocket to provide adeouate 
access to the City of Woonsocket to the interchange between 
Route 126 and Interstate Route 495 in North Bellingham and 
presently has under design, two and one quarter miles of 
Route 126 between the village of Bellingham and the Woonso- 
ket City line. In addition, our State Department of Fublic 
Works is progressing with projects aimed at improving con- 
nections from Woonsocket, Southerly, to tie Route 295. A 
contract was recently approved to consult this firm to make 
a study for a connection between Route 146 and the Woonsoc- 
ket Industrial Park. Because of this State's progress, I 
hope that in a few short years, Woonsocket will have connec- 
ting routes to all parts of the interstate highway system in 
Southern New England and I would like to say that the 30 Mil- 
lion Dollar Highway Bond Frogram Issue, which would produce 
172 millions dollars of Highwey construction---by this I 
mean that for our 3Q million dollars, end then the Federal 
Govermment puts up 142 million dollars, that it will be able 
to have approved on November 3 by the people of this State, 
then I would make these corinections the highest priority or 
among the highest priority in the State." 


Crimpville Comments, in one of it's earlier issues had pre- 
dicted that Bellingham was to be the sacrificial} 

goat for the commters of Rhode Island right 
through our residential areas while Woon- 
socket builds a by-pass to avoid residen- 
tial end business areas. The widening 

of Route 126 was presented to us as a 
wonderful medicine to improve our street: 
while in reality it really is being done 

to benefit outside interests which we 

will pay for in devaluation cf our Biche 


A CRIMPVILLE COMMENTS 


REPRINT 


erty and at the risk of the life anda 
limbs of our children. A mich needed 
road linking Woonsocket to 

Route 495 can be built with- 


out disturbing our residential Don’t Forget To 
sections. We have mentioned 


before many times of a by-pass VOTE 


through a wooded area which 


would open this same large are Bellingham Elections 
to industriel use. But no, th 
State would rather pull a flime- May if 2007 


flam by making Route 126 a State 

highway for "construction" pur- 

poses and then asking the town 

to take it back when completed. That way, we will pay for 
maintaining, plowing and sanding this highway for the use of 
out-of-town interests. Rhode Island is building connecting 
links for Woonsocket and they will be State roads. Let our 
State build a by-pass to Route 495 and let it be a State 
road. Let's face it, we are being took and if our Selectmen 
can't see through this scheme, or if they are incapable of 
doing the job they were voted in to do, then we had better 
take action ourselves and let the Selectmen jumble along as 
they have in the past. 


Now, who wrote the above article? I did, Ka. Sawyer and I'll] 
be danmed if I'm afraid to speak out. HOW ABOUT You? 
' rs eee 


Ed was a very outspoken individual who was proud of his Belling- 
ham heritage. He was the founder and publisher of the Crimpville 
Comments and also served as the Bellingham Historical Commission' 
first chairman. I remember Ed telling me that once Rte. 126 was 
widened it would be the end of Bellingham as we knew it, and he 
was right. That is why Ed and the B.H.C. worked and works extra 
hard in recording stories of old Bellingham as we remember it. 
"Old Bellingham"., or as I refer to it as: B.U.B., Before, Urban, 
Blight. I often wondered what Ed would be writing about if he 
was here today. His writing almost always got him into trouble 
or maybe it was just his old New England Yankee Spirit, whatever 
“it was, it was pure un-tarnished Ed. An Pisiicat LOM. cto unEs in— 
dividual . Ernie Taft 


i 7 i IONS 
A reminder — The next time you are in the DONATIONS 


Bellingham Municipal Building, go into the Genevieve Gardner 
Wilfred Arcand Room. On the left wall just Anne B. Perry 
inside the left door are three paintings done Norma See 

by former Bellingham resident Joyce Toni Pieriello 
Mowry. The paintings are of the Red Mill, Edna Martell 
Thaycr’s Gencral Store, and the Bellingham William Chattaway 
Junction Railroad Depot. Thank you, Joyce, June Merrick 


for your interest in the history of Bellingham Florence Remillard 


ise 


CONFESSIONS OF 
BOYHOOD 


JOHN ALBEE 


BOSTON 
RICHARD G. BADGER 
THE GORHAM PRESS 
1910 

John Albee, 1823-1915, was the literary man of the 
town. His father was a farmer, who died when John 
was alittle boy. He began to work at twelve years of age 
as a farmer’s boy, clerk, etc., but was sent away later 
to school and college, and graduated at the Harvard 
Divinity School in 1858. While he was a teacher and a 
preacher in Western Massachusetts he was married, and 
his wife, who was a nurse for love of the work, established 
a remarkable charitable hospital in Boston. They had 
a beautiful home on the seashore at Newcastle, N. H., 
where he wrote books of poetry and imagination. He 
was one of the chief supporters of the Concord School 
of Philosophy, lectured there, and edited the Portsmouth, 
N. H., daily paper awhile. 

His second wife was a writer also, and their home 
was at Tamworth, N.H. His “‘Confessions of Boyhood” 
is an imaginative autobiography, with pictures of life 
in Bellingham long ago. His home was not far from 
the Scammel house at South Milford, 


PART 1 CHAPTER 1 INTRODUCTION 


INTRODUCTION 


OR so many years Bellingham has 

had its abode in my fancy that I 

find it hard to associate the town 

with a definite geographical loca- 

tion. I connect it rather with the 

places of dreams and wonderland; the lost 
cities of the Oxus and Hydaspes, the Hes- 
perian Gardens and those visionary realms 
visited and named by poets. My birthplace 
grows unfamiliar when I take down an atlas 
and run my finger over the parti-colored di- 
visions of the Norfolk County of Massachu- 
setts and trace the perimeter which confines 


Bellingham to its oblong precinct, surround- arae 


ed by those mythical lands of Mendon, Mil- 
ford and Medway. They wear an authorita- 
tive appearance on the map; but for me they 
occupied no such positions in my childhood 
and stand as stubborn realities hindering my 
feet when I wish to return to the Red House 
of my fathers. Once there, memory and fact 
are no longer conflicting. I find, as of old, 
the gently undulating hills, the gently loiter- 
ing stream. 

The legends concerning the founding of 
Bellingham are missing. I am sorry; for I 
could believe the most extravagant, feeling 
with Plutarch, that fortune, in the history of 
any town, often shows herself a poet. The 
Delphian Pythoness advised ‘Theseus to 
found a city wherever in a strange land he 
was most sorrowful and afflicted. ‘There at 
length he would find repose and happiness. 
Thus it happened when the wanderers from 
Braintree settled on the shores of the upper 
Charles. They brought their unhappy for- 
tunes so far, and there, in due time, found 
comfort and contentment. 

The traveller, journeying through the 
highways of Bellingham, would see nothing 
to attract his attention or interest. It has no 
monuments, ruins nor historic associations; 
no mountain, nor hill even. The Charles 
river has travelled so little way from its 
source as hardly yet to be a river. The soil 
is stony and pays back not much more than is 
put into it. The fine forests of white oak 
have been mostly reduced to ashes in the 
stoves of Milford, and their oracles have 
ceased. My father, who could cut as clean a 
scarf as any man of his day, helped to fell 
them. Scrub oak and gray birch have taken 
their places, but do not fill them. One great 
elm remains; it seemed to me the largest and 
oldest tree in the world. My mother nursed 
her children in its shade; under it my world 
began. In its top lived the wind and from the 
longest spray of its longest limb the oriole 
hung her artistic basket and brooded her gold- 
en babies. Like many another ancient door- 
yard tree it carried back its traditional origin 
to a staff stuck in the ground and left to its 
fate. 

Bellingham was incorporated in 1719 by 
yeoman farmers, and later settled largely by 
Revolutionary soldiers from neighboring com- 
munities on the east, particularly from old 
Braintree. On the Mendon tablet placed in 
memory of the founders of the town appears 
the name of my earliest ancestor. He was 
a surveyor and plotted the land and built the 


first mill, being called from Braintree for that 
purpose. Permit me to take pride in my 
learned ancestor, especially in his talent for 
figures—the distress of my life. The most 
interesting periods in the annals of the New 
England people are when they began to or- 
ganize themselves into communities for the 
promotion of law, learning and piety. Their 
efforts were primitive yet affecting. Their lan- 
guage halted, but they knew what they wanted 
and meant to have. 

Such are the records of Bellingham. And 
other history it has little out of the common 
incidents of humanity. No eminent sons have 
as yet remembered it with noble benefactions. 
It has had no poet and no mention in litera- 
ture. The reporters pass it by. It is not even 
a suburb, last sad fate of many towns and 
villages. This is one of the reasons for my 
attachment—its unchangeableness, its entire 
satisfaction of sentiment. 

Yet such is the charm of one’s native soil 
that he is able to find in it the most wonderful 
of all the beautiful things of the soul, namely, 
those which no one else can see or believe. 
After long years of absence, on returning to 
Bellingham, my memory sees more than my 
eyes. She who accompanies me in my ram- 
bles over the town often takes photographs of 
the places dearest to me; but her pictures 
show not what I behold, and she wonders 
what it can be that so infatuates me. I see a 
hand she cannot see—forms, faces, happen- 
ings not registered on the camera; places 


where linger the invisible spirits of joyful or 
painful experiences; playmates, companions, 
whole families now dust, a thousand events 
recalled only when time begins to obliterate 
those of the present moment. 

Although the sun went down over venerable 
Mendon town, it lingered longer over Belling- 
ham in summer days than in any place I have 
known. There was hardly any night; just a 
few attic stairs, a dream, and the sun and I 
were again at play. Nor elsewhere were ever 
the summer clouds so high, so near the blue, 
so impetuous in the constant west wind to fol- 
low each other into the unknown, mysterious 
east. 

Fortunate is the town with a river flowing 
through its whole length and boys and girls to 
| accompany its unhasting waters. It was made 
for them, also for the little fish and the white 
scented lilies. For a few hours of the day 
the great floats of the mill wheel drank of it, 
sending it onward in the only agitation it ever 


co Sem 


permitted itself. Then there was Bear Hill, 
though never a bear in the oldest memory, 
yet the name was ominous to children. I fear- 
ed it and liked to visualize its terrors from a 
safe distance in the blackberry field behind the 
Red House. To kill a bear or an Indian was 
the very limit of imaginative prowess. It was 
too easy, and in an hour, tiresome, to kill 
birds, snakes and anything one chanced up- 
on that had life. Only the grasshop- 
per could escape with the ransom of 
some molasses from the jug he carries 
hidden, no one knows where. You nev- 
er knew a grasshopper was_ provisioned 
with a molasses jug? Well then you have 
never studied the boy’s traditional natural 
history. Therein are recorded things unknown 
to science; discoveries never divulged, secrets 
more deep than the Elusinian, passed on from 
initiate to initiate for countless generations. 
Nature has told them only to children, and 
when grown to manhood, seals their lips with 
that impious injunction to put away childish 
things. 

It is not a river nor a landscape that gives 
to a town its real importance; it is the char- 
acter of its men and women. That is the pin- 
nacle from which to view its landscape. Be- 
fore cities and factories had begun to stir 
the ambition and attract the young by op- 
portunities for fortune and fame, Bell- 
ingham was the home of an intelligent, 
liberty-loving people; a community self- 
sufficing, sharing its abundance with those 
less abounding. It was thus the best place in 
the world to be born about the first third of 
the last century—to be explicit, in eighteen 
hundred and thirty-three. And I wish that I 
and the companions of my childhood could 
have imitated Plutarch who said “I live in a 
little town and choose to live there lest it 
should become smaller.” 


Continued 
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